1914]     THE   BATTLE  JOINED  IN   THE   WEST

bright valley of the Oise.   The chief miracle of the
retreat had been effected.

On the 28th the two halves of the British force
had been reunited, and that evening the 1st Corps
lay south of La Fere between the St. Gobain forest
and the Oise, while the 2nd Corps was north of the
river about Noyon. The British were over the Aisne
on the 31st. On 3rd September they crossed the
Marne, and the long retreat from the Belgian frontier
approached its end.

The last days had been hard and critical, the
afternoons a blaze of heat, the nights chilly and often
wet. There was no rest, for each day's march was
continued late, and the incessant retirement might
well have broken the spirit of the best of troops. But
the men went through it all with fortitude, even with
gaiety, and their only anxiety was to know when
they would at last be allowed to stand and take
order with the enemy. To realize the full achieve-
ment of the British force, which in the retreat had
the most laborious task, we must remember the
temperament of the soldier. He was entering on a
war against what public opinion agreed was the
most formidable army in the world. Partly, it is
true, the legend of German invincibility had been
weakened by the stand of Belgium; but, as OUT
soldiers understood that tale, it had been fortress
work rather than battles in the field. In such a
campaign initial success, however small, works
wonders with the spirit of an army. But there had
been no success. The men had gone straight from
the train, or from a long march, into action, and
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